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The Problem of the Agricultural Surplus 


by Professor SAMULI SUOMELA, 
Head of the Research Institute of Agricultural Economics 


Quite new problems have arisen in Finnish agriculture in recent years. 
This is due partly to the fact that the area cultivated for cereals is now 
less than at any time since Finland became independent, partly to the 
fact that there has arisen a considerable butter surplus with consequent 
export difficulties. Previously Finnish agriculture aimed simply at 
increasing production: now the central problem facing planners is to 
dispose of the products. Since this change has taken place very quickly, 
it is understandable that agreement could not be reached right from the 
beginning as to how the situation should be met. In consequence, 
the determination of the correct production aims still remains a stumbl- 
ing block for Finnish agriculture. 

Although Finland’s grain deficit is large, the most urgent problem 
is the surplus of dairy products. The situation became very critical in 
Spring, 1958, when abundant supplies of butter coincided with falling 
prices and large British stocks and led to a heavy reduction in Finland’s 
—and some other countries’ — butter exports to Great Britain. Finland 
was in fact, faced with the prospect of a butter surplus of 10-15 million 
kilos, for which no buyer seemed to be available. As, however, the 
Soviet Union bought a consignment of 12 million kilos, the threat could 
at that time be removed. Since then the world market situation has 
improved slightly. Butter stocks have decreased and Great Britain, the 
most important butter buyer, has dropped import restrictions which af- 
fected Finland among some other countries. Moreover, the price for export 
butter during the Spring has been 50-80 marks higher than a year ago. 
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In consequence, the idea has been gaining ground in Finland that 











the worst difficulties are over. Butter sales do seem to be secure for the 
present year and perhaps even up to Spring, 1960. After that, however, 
the fate of the surplus is covered in darkness, for no really notable change 
has occurred in the butter situation on the world market. In many 
countries, not least the East European, production is growing 
continually and it is only a question of time when new exporters will 
appear on the world market. A further fact to be borne in mind is that 
those parts of the world, where most of the population is still under- 
nourished, raise their standard of living primarily by increasing their 
own production. As animal fats are not otherwise particularly 
appreciated, we cannot expect any decisive rise in the demand for butter 
on the world market. In Finland, in turn, no change has occurred either 
in production or consumption which could lead to a solution of the fats 
question. As, in addition, the grain deficit remains unchanged on the 
whole, Finland’s agricultural production difficulties have in no way 
decreased. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss the causes that have led to the 
disproportion between the domestic production and consumption of 
agricultural products. They are generally known and have in fact been 
dealt with by Mr. Perttula in an illuminating article in this periodical 
(Unitas 2/58). In this article, therefore, the present situation will be 
studied only briefly: on the other hand, special attention will be given 
to the butter problem. 

No large changes took place in 1958 in the production, importation 
or exportation of the most important agricultural products (Table 1). 
The net cereal crop was 10 per cent larger than in 1957 and 
approximately equal to the 1956 crop. Imports again amounted to almost 
400 million kilos, the country itself producing only about 4o per cent 
of the cereals consumed. Milk production was 0.6 per cent higher than 
in 1957. Exports of dairy products, estimated in terms of milk, accounted 
for 18 per cent of the total production and 27 per cent of the milk 
weighed in by the dairies. Production of pork and eggs was slightly 
larger than during the previous years, while exports were relatively 
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insignificant, in the case of pork chiefly because of a lack of buyers. 
Attention should, however, be called to the surplus production of eggs, 
since exports of eggs have continued to rise and will entail this year 
about 1000 million marks in export subsidies. 


Table 1. Production, imports and exports of the most important 
agricultural products in 1958 





Cereals | Milk | Pork | Eggs 





_ ae ee 





Production 280 3162 67.2 41.1 
Imports 384 — - - 
Exports 17 575 1.6 6.7 


In 1958 butter exports amounted to 20.2 million kilos, but during 
the current harvest year milk production and the need to export butter 
have again been larger than during the previous harvest year. The amount 
of milk weighed in by the dairies during the beginning of the harvest 
year 1958/59 (September—March) was 13.6 per cent larger than during 
the comparable period in the 1957/58 harvest year. At the same time 
40.4 million kilos dairy butter were produced, 15.5 per cent more than 
during the corresponding period of 1957/58. This rise in production 
was due chiefly to the fact that the total yield was 5 per cent larger 
than during the previous year and that up to the present date almost 
twice as much concentrated fodder has been imported as during the 
corresponding period of the previous harvest year. However, domestic 
butter consumption has also risen. During the period September— 
March, 1958/59 consumption rose to 33.5 million kilos, 18.2 per cent 
more than during the corresponding period of the previous year. If 
production and consumption remain at the levels indicated by the first 
part of the harvest year, approximately 24 million kilos butter will have 
to be exported during the current harvest year (Table 2). 

This potential surplus, coupled with the uncertainty of finding 
buyers, gives cause for anxiety. Agricultural production is clearly still 
moving upward. The increase in’ milk production will probably be large, 
since the amount produced per cow is rising the whole time. At present 
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the production of the controlled stock averages about 3 500 kilos milk 


per cow per year, while other stocks, comprising about 2/3rds of the 
country’s total cattle stock, produce on average 2 500 kilos per cow. 


Table 2. Production, consumption and exports of dairy butter during the last 











harvest years : 
1958/59* | 1957/58 | 1956/57 | 1955/56 
; million kilos 
Production sper 71.9 71.1 60.9 
Consumption oy - 50.9 50.0 54.3 
Net exports ,/ 21.8 211 4.4 


= 


The 1000 kilos increase in the average production of the controlled 
stock has been effected during the last ten years and improved feeding 
may well lead to a similar increase in the other stocks during the next 
ten-year period. A decrease in imports of concentrated fodder would 
have little effect, since the imported fodder has been used least at the 
lowest production levels. Finland thus has a milk production reserve 
of 25 per cent to be utilised during a period when the increase in 
population is perhaps 10 per cent. This potential increase in milk 
production must therefore be given serious attention. 

In balancing the production and consumption of milk products, 
the difficulties that may arise, whether a conversion of production or an 
increase of consumption be the aim, should not be belittled. Yet, if 
only for the sake of the State finances, it is vital to arrive at some form 
of equilibrium. The support given to agricultural production in Finland 
is, it is true, relatively moderate compared with that given in many 
other countries. This year, however, in the budget there has been 
reserved — or will be reserved — as direct support for the production 
and selling of milk and dairy products over 28 000 million marks 
altogether, of which the main part consists of subsidies to the consumer 
and export premiums on butter. As a large part of this sum has to be 
paid merely because we produce 600 million kilos more milk than we 
consume, there is certainly some point in trying to reach a better balance. 
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It is generally agreed, at least in principle, that the target for Finnish 
agriculture should be to get production to correspond to Finland’s 
own needs, but there is a tendency to forget that production has practic- 
ally reached this level already. According to Dr. Sauli’s estimates, 
during the 1957/58 harvest year Finland produced 89.4 per cent of the 
essential foodstuffs consumed and during the present year her self- 
sufficiency will probably rise to about 95 per cent, the level reached 
during the immediate pre-war years. 

As there is no purpose in aiming at complete self-sufficiency in 
such products as sugar, the degree of sufficiency can scarcely rise above 
the present level without exports having to be considerably increased. 
The future increase in production should therefore be restricted to 
meeting the increase in the population and the increase in consumption. 
This fact is particularly important, as even on a long-term basis the need 
for increased production cannot be estimated as being very large. In 
Sweden, for instance, the increase in the consumption of agricultural 
products seems to be less than the increase in population. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that changes in agricultural production 
generally take place slowly. For the time being, however, there is scarcely 
any reason for taking measures directed specifically against an increase 
in production. On the other hand, it is urgent to take full advantage of 
every possibility of seeing that production is consumed at home: at 
the same time we can pay attention to the problem of producing only 
so much as can really be consumed. 

The planning of production has been complicated by the fact that 
large and small farms are generally regarded as having opposed interests. 
Even if larger properties generally have better opportunities for profit- 
able grain production than small farms, for which livestock farming 
is more important, this view is nevertheless much too one-sided. In 
Finland livestock farming dominates on both large and small farms. 
If conditions are made favourable for a different type of farming, how- 
ever, more and more farmers, even small farmers, will try to convert their 
production accordingly. The change that has been observed during the 
1950s has in fact taken place precisely on the smallholdings, the decrease 
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} (Table 3). The reason has been the double price system for grain which 
has made the growing of cereals for household purposes unprofitable. 
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Table. 3. Area of cultivation of rye and spring wheat on farms 


























of different size 
; 
t ' iit | area of cultivation of rye and spring wheat 
t ' * 
field 1958 1950 change 
} hectares 
hectares hectares per cent 
under 5 26 180 52 381 —50.0 
5-10 44 416 83 159 —46.6 
: 10-20 58 947 93 577 —37.0 
3 20-30 26 988 37 805 —28.6 
: 30-50 20 831 25 368 —17.9 : 
ia Over 50 17 278 16 943 + 2,0 4 
\ Total 194 640 309 233 —37.1 3 


| It is worth pointing out that the proportion of milk produced by 
the large farms is so small that even if all farms of more than 20 hectares 





| } were to cease producing milk except for their own needs, export markets = § 
would still have to be found (Table 4). An adequate conversion of 
' production cannot therefore be achieved, unless it also affects the small 
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fir of farms. 
re It is not enough to defend livestock farming by saying that it offers 
| better employment possibilities than arable farming. Even on small 
farms production can be converted to a large extent from milk to 
other products without the total output falling. These possibilities have | 
not however been fully exploited. For instance, this year 50 million | 


od 
ne 


} kilos sugarbeet will again be imported from Denmark, in spite of the 

| fact that, on a given area, sugarbeet cultivation in Finland would offer 

more work and a larger income than the production of hay and milk. 
} Agricultural policy should aim at effecting such price relations and other } 


conditions that the desired conversion of production really attracts 

farmers. | 
The need for conversion must not be taken to imply a large | 

transformation of either the small or the large farm. Were the proportion ) 
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of arable land the same as in 1950 — when as far as can be judged there 
were more people on the small farms than now — the area under cereal 
cultivation would now be about 140 000 hectares larger than it was in 
1958. This in itself would be enough to raise Finland’s self-sufficiency 
in cereals to over 70 per cent. 

It is primarily in South Finland that it would be possible to change 
the type of farming without at the same time causing losses for any group 
of farmers. On the contrary, this conversion would mean that instead 
of the present one-sided milk production, we would get a more varied 
and therefore more sound agricultural production. 

However, no practical change in production would be sufficient to 
bring about the desired balance. An attempt should therefore also be 
made to restrict the consumption of margarine, which is considerably 
larger than the amount of butter exported. Measures to achieve this 
aim, which would affect farmer’s families as much as others, have been 
opposed on the grounds that cheap margarine is a necessity for 
consumers. However understandable this point of view may be, it is 
nevertheless difficult to defend the importation of margarine fats as 
long as sales of domestic butter swallow up budget funds corresponding 


Table 4. Milk production on farms of different size during 
the harvest year 1957—J8 





|proportion of total 











Area of field milk production 
hectares | 
per cent 
under 5 26.4 
5-10 28.1 
10—20 27.2 
20-30 9.5 
30-50 5.7 
over 50 3.1 
Total 100.0 


to about 800 marks per kilo of margarine consumed. It is true that 
testriction on margarine consumption would not in itself decrease 
the State’s outlay on butter by this amount and, moreover, the State 
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now gets a considerable income from margarine, but on the whole 
the present solution to the fats problem is an expensive one. 
Another reason why the domestic market should be retained for 


domestic products is that at present measures drawing people away 
from agriculture and this increasing unemployment should be avoided. 
To solve the problem by a unilateral decrease of agricultural 
production as a whole would not therefore lead to the desired result. 
Finland’s own food production is so high and her agricultural 
population so large that she cannot afford to maintain production at a 
level beyond that fixed by the sales possibilities. For the same reason we 
cannot afford to let slip current opportunities for bringing about a balance, 
i.e. to plan agricultural production correctly and to reserve the domestic 


market for domestic production. 
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Industrialisation Plans 


By ERKKI KINNUNEN, 
Director at the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 


All present-day economic planning is concerned with the problem 
of industrial development. Most widely known are the Soviet Union’s 
5-year, now 7-year plans, which in turn form part of a 15-year plan. 
Their function is to state precisely what and how much can be produced 
during a given time. They thus determine the type and number of the 
utilities the consumers will be able to buy. Since under this system the 
State is responsible for financing investments, targets can obviously 
be achieved, at least as regards manufacturing. As in other countries, 
however, efforts must be made to sell abroad as well as at home. 

All the socialist states draw up plans similar to those of the Soviet 
Union. In the western democracies the basic presumption and the nature 
of the planning are different. In these countries plans are generally 
based on estimates of the growth in consumption and attempt to elucid- 
ate ways of satisfying this growth. The maintenance of employment 
and the opportunities of trading abroad are two vital factors that have 
to be taken into account. Special efforts have to be made to work out 
the problem of capital formation and the factors affecting it, as capital, 
side by side with the supply of labour and raw materials, is the basic 
premise for all economic expansion. Research into the national income 
and calculations based on it provide the starting point for western long- 
term planning. Once the demand has been estimated and the capital 
available determined, the cost of the various investment projects can 
be examined and the extent to which the capital available suffices or 
not elucidated. Hypotheses can be made concerning the possibilities of 
obtaining foreign capital. As long as the general development is regular 
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and proceeds without appreciable disturbances, so that the calculations 
ate likely to be accurate predictions, everything is fine, but this is scar- 
cely the case in any country at present. Thus, society, i.e. the State, has 
to intervene with certain measures. Even if the State cannot directly 
or to any great extent promote enterprise in the western democracies, 
it nevertheless has at its disposal a number of ways for creating the 
conditions under which the desired expansion can take place. 

Both in Finland and elsewhere, for instance, basic research, technical 
education, the investigation of natural resources, transport and even 
to a large extent the provision of energy are regarded as being among 
the duties of the State. There should therefore be general agreement 
that it is the State’s business to build concerns, which require heavy 
capital expenditure, for the production of basic raw materials, insofar 
as these cannot be built up by the efforts of private industry and in 
particular if these concerns would assure supplies of raw materials in 
an emergency. When State investments of this nature are contemplated, 
it is naturally important to fit the investments as closely as possible to the 
requirements of the national economy and to see that they facilitate 
industrialisation. In particular, it would be foolish to undertake a separate 
investment plan that neglected other investments vital for industrial- 
isation. For obvious reasons, public investments are usually large, basic 
investments, so that any mistake will seriously affect the country’s 
production as a whole. Finally, it should be remembered that public 
investments form only a part of total savings, the amount of which 
cannot be influenced as easily as the utilisation of this common capital. 

As already mentioned, different kinds of industrialisation pro- 
gramme have recently been drawn up in most countries, including 
Finland. In 1951 the industrialisation committee submitted a memoran- 
dum including a prognosis and recommendations for the coming years. 
Most of these recommendations have been put into effect. At the end of 
1957 the industrial delegation appointed in 1955 was given the task, 
following the wishes of the Diet, of drawing up an industrialisation 
programme for the period 1959-62. The delegation submitted its report 
on 11th March under the heading »Report on the Premises for Industrial- 
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isation and the Measures Necessary for its Promotion». It contains 
detailed studies of the development within different branches of product- 


ion, the possibilities of expansion and current or planned extensions. 
The analyses have been made by the delegation’s different sections with 
the help of experts. The report also includes an analysis of investment 
possibilities and an estimate of savings capital. After making several 
proposals, principally on taxation and other means of promoting capital 
formation, it concludes that an investment programme of 90-100 000 
million marks per year could be effected, provided that Finland were 
to pursue a carefully planned and purposeful economic policy during 
the next few years. | 

The report is not an industrialisation programme in the sense that 
this indicates production targets and the number of new constructions 
needed to achieve them. As about go per cent of Finnish industry works 
on private initiative, no general programme can be drawn up for how 
this industry should expand its production. In addition, the larger part 
of industry, the woodworking branch, has already started an extensive 
expansion programme of its own. Whatever the social system, the 
extending of already existing production units has been discovered to 
be considerably more profitable than the founding of new ones. In 
working out its industrialisation programme the delegation was there- 
fore restricted to proposing the new factories that could possibly be 
established by the State. The delegation has so far not considered itself 
in a position to make any proposals of this kind. If the expansions now 
being planned or executed in the companies controlled by the State are 
taken into consideration, the State can undertake no further invest- 
ments, in view of its otherwise over-strained budget, without jeopardis- 
ing the whole of the programme about to be effected. 

Special attention has been paid recently to the problem of the large 
year-classes. The finding of jobs for these classes naturally entails a need 
for investments, a fact which has been taken into account in the report 
of the industrialisation delegation. On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that these new citizens approaching working age do not only 


require work: their consumption needs create in turn a demand for 
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increased production, which gives work and income to people in 
industry or the numerous supply trades. 

As regards the locating of industry in under-employment areas, it 
should be remembered that the question of localising industry is 
extremely complicated and depends fundamentally on other factors than 
those concerning labour. Even if we have to finda satisfactory solution 
to the problem of the under-employed areas, the establishment of separate 


‘factories in these districts is not the only and usually not the best 


solution, seen from the point of view of the national economy. This 
conclusion has been reached in other parts of the world, independently 
of the economic system prevailing. 

Long-term industrial planning is needed, if we are to advance further 
towards the industrialised society without losing our social-economic 
balance. This is particularly important in Finland, where the develop- 
ment is taking place later than in most other countries and is therefore 
occurring more quickly. We have, however, one advantage in that, 
provided we know how to utilise our opportunities, we can learn from 
others. In planning therefore we should continually follow develop- 
ments and, if necessary, alter our original dispositions. Since the report 
now submitted covers only a brief period, the work must be continued. 


29. §- 1959 
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The Economic Situation. 


This Spring economic conditions have improved practically all over 
the world. The recovery is most appreciable in the United States, where 
the recession is already a thing of the past: production figures have 
passed the 1957 level, trade is lively, building is showing a boom and 
speculation on Wall Street is so optimistic that warnings of a rebound 
are already being heard. Western Europe, on the other hand, has begun 
to feel the revival only during recent months, but here too increased 
demand and rising production, even if at a slower rate, are widely 
reported. As, moreover, the dollar holdings of the West European 
countries are generally better than for several years, Europe’s economy 
has without any doubt reached a new, more stable stage. On the other 
hand, competition on these markets seems to become even keener and 
this will certainly hasten the efforts towards economic integration. 

Compared with the position a year ago, international raw material 
prices are also rather firmer. In particular, the raw materials most 
sensitive to economic fluctuations have shown an appreciable rise, 
which indicates increased sales and thereby greater purchasing power 
in the countries producing raw materials. In some branches, however, 
stocks are still high or over-capacity prevails, as in the case of cotton, 
sugar, coal, iron ore and cellulose, to name only a few examples. 

As can be seen from the following survey, the recovery is also a fact 
in Finland. Should the economies of Western Europe continue to im- 
prove — and everything points to this — the recovery may be expected 
to continue in Finland as well. It is apparent mainly in the increased 
demand for timber, but as long as the paper and cellulose markets are 
characterised by over-capacity in the manufacturing countries, there 
is every reason to warn against undue optimism. The fact that in Finland 
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0 unemployment should not therefore lead to hasty conclusions, in patti- 
cular as the causes of the structural unemployment remain and in all 
probability will make themselves felt again next Autumn and Winter. 

There is therefore no reason for altering the economic policy, 
designed to stimulate production, initiated last Autumn. On the contrary, 


it would be desirable for the State more actively to promote production 


countries. 


Foreign Trade 





by its economic policy, as is now being done in most West European 


The firmer trends in the prices of raw materials have unfortunately 
not reached Finnish forest products. An exception should be made for 


sawn wood, the market position of which has recently shown slight 


| signs of a revival, not only with regard to sales but also to prices. 
' Finland’s other staple goods are still affected by the forest industries’ 
world-wide over-capacity, which sharpens competition and keeps 
prices down. The volume of exports, it is true, has risen almost all 


along the line, but owing to the fall in prices — 16 per cent for timber 
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the second quarter, further 
decreases had to be accepted in 
several cases, in spite of the fact 
that production had already 
been considerably curtailed. | 
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an markets the price of un- 
bleached sulphite cellulose fell 
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cellulose qualities by £ 2 a 
ton: the only exception is vis- 
cous pulp the price of which * 
remained unchanged. The price 1957 1958 
of kraft paper has fallen by 
almost £ 5 and the prices of 
other wrapping paper by £ 3 per ton. On the other hand, it should be 


pointed out that the export prices for newsprint and mechanical pulp and 
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for several carton varieties have not changed during the current year. 

The improvement in the international economy has thus affected 
Finland’s exports very little. The one encouraging sign is the develop- 
ment of sawn wood, of which no less than 650 000 standards have already 
been sold: exports for the whole of 1958 amounted to only 795 000 
standards and for 1957 to 698 000 standards. Sweden has so far sold about 
the same amount and the total sales for the year are estimated to reach 
at least 900 000 standards compared with 825 0o00 standards in 1958. 
Especially on the most important market, Great Britain, prices have 
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been rather firmer recently: this is also evident from the fact that the 
Soviet Union has now dropped the reductions previously granted. The 
situation must, however, still be regarded as worrying, in particular for 
the small and medium-sized mills, as with present prices and with 
restricted production, many of them are running at a loss. 

Other favourable signs exist in addition to the position on the sawn 
wood market. In March the ¢rade agreement with the Soviet Union for the 
current year was at last signed. The agreement does not entail — as might 
have been anticipated — a decrease in our exports and this is particularly 
valuable with regard to our bad unemployment situation. The same may 
be said of the zuvestment loan of 37 million dollars granted in March by the 
International Bank, which is intended for use in expanding and 
modernising nine wood-processing concerns. Both the Moscow and the 
Washington agreement will strengthen the exchange reserve of the central 
bank, which has developed particularly well during the last 18 months. 

Export shipments this year have been livelier than a year ago. This has 
been due to the improvement in the competitive ability of Finnish firms 
and to the favourable ice conditions this winter. As, however, export 
prices have fallen appreciably (by about 6 per cent) during the last 12 
months, the income from exports has been only 1 per cent larger than 
during the period January—March, 1958. The value of exports during 
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the first quarter amounted to 47700 million marks, compared with 
47 100 million last year: the increase in volume during the same period 
was 7 per cent. 

The volume of imports has risen somewhat more, by 9 per cent, 
but as prices fell during the past 12 months by as much as 7 per cent, 
the value of the imports has not increased by more than about 1 per 
cent. During the first quarter goods were imported for 57 200 million 
marks, compared with 56 800 million last year. 

The balance of trade during the first quarter produced a deficit of 
9500 million marks, approximately the. same amount as last year. 
The terms of trade, based on customs prices, stood at 99 points, compared 
with 98 last year (1954=100). During the Spring months, however, 
price developments have been unfavourable for Finland, export prices 
falling as imports become more expensive. According to some estimates, 
the purchasing power of Finland’s forest products has declined by 7 
per cent since the beginning of the year: since devaluation the fall is as 
much as 14 per cent. 


Finland’s foreign trade by countries in Jan.—March 




















Imports Exports 
ils 1959 | 1958 | 1957 am |_r959 | 1958 | 1957 
% | % 

Western Germany 17.4 16.6 9.9 United Kingdom 25.0 21.5 21.6 
Soviet Union 16.3 15.9 16.2 Western Germany 10.8 9.1 8.6 
United Kingdom $9 20.0 18.3 Soviet Union 10.4 19.0 20.3 
Sweden 9.9 7.1 5-9 United States 7:3 5.2 6.2 
Netherlands 6.1 4.1 3.8 Netherlands 5.4 3.2 3.2 
France 5-4 4.6 5-5 France 4.8 6.7 4.7 
United States 4.4 6.6 7.9 Brazil 4.5 2.2 3.7 
Brazil 3.1 3.4 2.8 Sweden 3.5 2.6 2.8 


Relatively small changes have taken place in the structure of imports 
and exports compared with last year. The most probable explanation 
is to be found in the different shipping conditions prevailing: the past 
winter was exceptionally mild and the harbours were open almost the 
whole time. Important changes have, however, taken place in the regional 
distribution of Finland’s foreign trade. 
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The most significant fact is that Western Germany now takes first 
place among the import countries with a share of 17.4 per cent or almost 
twice as much as a year ago. Western Germany’s share of Finnish exports 
is, however, considerably less, 10.8 per cent, which clearly illustrates 
the large import surplus in our trade with that country. With Great 
Britain developments have gone in the opposite direction, its share of 
Finnish imports having fallen from 18-20 per cent last year to 15.7 
per cent, at the same time as its share of Finnish exports has risen from 
22 to 25 per cent. The Soviet Union now takes third place in our total 
trade after Western Germany. The Soviet Union’s share of our imports 
during the first quarter was 16.3 per cent, or about the same as last year, 
but on the export side the Soviet Union took only 10.4 per cent, compared 
with 19-20 per cent a year ago. These figures will in all likelihood be 
evened out very quickly now that trade with the Soviet Union has been 
reopened. It should also be noted that trade with Sweden and the Nether- 
lands has risen sharply. 

In view of the current discussion around the European free trade 
area idea, the distribution of Finnish foreign trade by trading area is 
given below. 

In spite of the seasonal import surplus, the foreign exchange reserve 
of the central bank has been further strengthened. This rather surprising 


Finland’s foreign trade by trading area 





Imports Exports 
| 





January—March Total January—March | Total 








Trading area 








1959 | 1958 | 1958 1959 | 1958 | 1958 
% 

Nordic Market! 14.2 10.7 11.8 78 5.8 7.3 
Other »free trade countries»? 18.5 22.3 19.4 25.7 237 232 
The Six 32.9 29.8 29.9 26.4 24.0 26.8 
Other OEEC countries* 0.8 . 1.0 I.0 4.1 1.9 2.0 
Eastern Bloc® 23.3 23.1 25.7 14.8 29.0 24.9 
North America 4.5 6.8 5.5 7.4 5.3 4.7 
South America 3.9 3.7 4.4 17 4.0 £5 
Others 1.9 2.6 2.3 6.6 72 7.9 


1 Sweden, Norway, Denmark 2 United Kingdom, Switzerland, Austria, Portugal ? Western 
Germany, France, Italy, Benelux 4 Ireland, Iceland, Greece, Turkey ® Soviet Union, Roumania, 
China, Poland, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria. 
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The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of Finland 
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result is due to the invisible incomes in the balance of payments, princip- 
ally the freights earned on exports, but also the numerous import 
credits. It seems probable that the currency reserve will decrease later 
this year as a result of the anticipated increase in imports. On the other 
hand, these imports can be partially financed by loans, including that 
from the International Bank, which is not included in the reserve. 

The foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland totalled 64 700 
million marks in the middle of May, an increase of 9 300 million since 
the beginning of the year. The gross figure appearing in all international 
statistics for Finland’s foreign exchange reserve corresponds at present 
to 4.6 months’ imports, whereas the corresponding figures for Sweden 
are 2.9 and for Norway and Denmark 2.0 months. 

Finally, the main points in the 1959 agreement, concluded in March, 
between the Soviet Union and Finland must be mentiond. According to 
this, our imports will rise by about 15 per cent from last year to 560-— 
575 million roubles. Exports will be maintained at the same level as 
last year, 560 million roubles. The anticipated decline in our exports 
could be avoided principally through two special arrangements: the 
Soviet Union agreed that the gold loan of 1954 (40 million roubles) 
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should be repaid in the form of goods instead of in gold or currency 
and, secondly, as a consequence, that Finland should not this year make 
provision for the export surplus of 53-million roubles which arose 
last year. Appreciable changes will take place also in the structure of the 


The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of Finland, 1 000 mill. mk 























of which 
At the end of Whole ‘bl bilateral eastern 
the month reserve || golq | COMvertibie) OEREC bloc | others 
currencies ; : 
currencies | currencies 

1957 September (16th) 20.8 78 19.2 2.0 —3.4 —4.8 
1957 December 33.9” 7.8 21.7 4.4 2.0 —2.0 
1958 March 42.0 7.8 21.2 6.0 7.8 —0.8 
1958 June 44.5 7.8 17.6 7.8 12.5 —1.2 
1958 September 55-7 7-9 26.4 9.1 13.7 —1.4 
1958 December 55-4 7.8 31.2 79 8.2 0.5 
1959 March 63.8 8.5 37-5 4.6 10.5 a9 
1959 April 63.2 8.5 35.9 5.1 11.2 2.5 


trade. The share of the metal industry in Finland’s exports will rise — 
at the expense of forest products — from 50 to 60 per cent. On the im- 
port side the decrease in automobile imports and the increases in imports 
of grain and metals must be mentioned. New in the agreement is the 
provision that the representatives of both countries should meet from 
time to time during the year to discuss the execution of the agreement. 


Production and Employment 





The appreciable increase in foreign trade compared with last year 
indicates that economic activity during the first months of the year has 
been rather livelier than a year ago. This is confirmed by the production 


Changes in production since the previous year, °/o 


Quarter 1959 1958 1957 1956 
I +2* —2 +13 -—6 

I —4 —2 +5 
Ill +0 — 3 +3 
ad +1 ~% +3 


figures available for the first quarter of the year: the rise is estimated to 
be about 2 per cent. The production figures show increases within practic- 
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production fell by about 17 per cent. The changes in total production 
or in the real net national product are shown in the preceding table. 

Industrial production — as shown in the next diagram — was about 
2 per cent less during the first quarter than during the corresponding 
period in 1958. This apparent decrease is due to the fact that working 
days have been fewer this year than last year. Estimated per working 
day, industrial production has in fact risen some 2 per cent compared with 
last year: a fall of 4 per cent was recorded in January but already in 


Index of the volume of industrial production; 1954=100 





























Per cent March | — | Jan.—March | ——— 

Branch of pro- i. oP in oP 

| duction | 1959 | 1958 7 | 1959 | 1958 ° 

Mining industry 1.7 139 =: 139 ° 132 127 + 4 
Manufacturing industry 89.5 112-116 — 3 108 III — 3 
Foodstuffs 10.0 108 =-«112 —4 108 106 +2 
Breweries and tobacco 2.3 87 85 +2 84 81 + 4 
Textiles 8.1 113 104 +49 106 104 +2 
Clothing 5.0 129 86127 +2 115 106 + 8 
Timber 8.6 IOI 105 -— 4 gl 95 -4 
Paper 10.6 128 86144 -II 129 133 - 3 
Metal 25.4 108 —s«II§ -— 6 107 115 -7 
Leather, rubber etc. 2.3 92 90 +2 86 89 — 3 
Ceramics, glass, etc. 3.8 83 76 + 9 78 72 + 8 
Electricity, gas and water 8.8 138 §=6.148 -7 141 146 -— 3 
Total industries 100.0 IIg 119 — 3 112 114 -—2 


February a rise of just about 1 per cent and in March of as much as 9 
per cent was recorded. Thus, if studying the development of industrial 
production in the table above, where the difference in working 
days is not taken into account, it should be remembered that the figures 
may give a distorted picture of actual conditions. 

The revival of production has occurred principally within the 
consumer goods industry and the building materials industry, which 
reacted sensitively to an increase in building permits granted. The forest 
industry and in part also the metal industry have, on the other hand, 
carried on with restricted production, for the metal industry partly as 
a consequence of the temporary difficulties in the eastern trade. Calculated 
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per working day, however, production in these branches has also risen 
since last year: in March production of investment goods showed a rise 
of 3 per cent, while the increase in manufactured goods amounted to 9 
per cent and in consumer goods to 11 per cent. In spite of this, 
production in March did not reach the 1957 level. 

In the forests activity has declined by 17 per cent compared with 
1958. Up to the end of April fellings amounted to only 25.2 million 
piled m*, compared with 30.2 million piled m® during the same period 
last year. Industry’s supply fellings are, it is true, not included in these 
figures, as they are taken into the statistics only at the end of the felling 
season, i.e. at the end of May, but the same trend is believed to have 
prevailed here. 

The table below shows fellings for the past three years. It is parti- 
cularly noticeable that fellings of large-sized timber fell this year by as 
much as one fifth. It should, however, be remembered that just these 
fellings — and producers’ stocks — increased sharply last season, chiefly 
owing to the undue optimism engendered by devaluation. An even 
gteater decline, or more than one third, has occurred in fellings of 
firewood, whose share of the total has thus fallen from 22 per cent two 
years ago to 12 per cent. 

As the decline in demand for firewood was accentuated by the 
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mild winter and the forest industry’s export difficulties persist, fellings 
under the current season are expected to stop at about 34 million piled 
m3: the final result last season was 40.3 million piled m‘. 


Fellings for commercial purposes 

















: . . June—April Change in % 
b om 58/59 | 57/58 | 56/s7_| 58/59 | 57/58 
1.000 cu.m., piled measure 57/58 56/57 
Thick softwood 7737 9 089 6 035 —15 +51 
Thick hardwood 1 083 I 412 975 —23 +45 
Spruce pulpwood 7 265 8 126 9 O21 —II —10 
Pine pulpwood 4679 5 158 4 802 - 9 +7 
Pitprops 673 I 140 I 219 —4I — 6 
Firewood 2 897 4427 6 326 —35 —30 
Other kinds 819 871 608 - 6 +43 
Total 25 153 30 223 28 986 —17 + 4 ; 


Although bxilding activity during the first quarter has clearly been 
less than during the same period last year, several signs indicate that 
optimism is growing within the branch and activity increasing. The 
increase in building permits granted is of particular significance. 

According to preliminary data for the population centres, the volume 
of half-completed buildings during the first quarter was 7 per cent less 
and of the completed buildings 3 per cent less than a year ago. On the 
other hand, the volume entailed by the permits granted rose by 54 per 
cent over last year. Already during the last quarter of 1958 about one 
third more permits were granted than a year before. 


The latest building developments in centres of population 

















Building permits Buildings 
granted completed 
Quarter. 
1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 
Annual change in % 

I +54 —23 —6 —29 
I —13 + 2 
IV +29 =-*> 


The increase in building during recent months has been due in part 
to exceptional factors. Building within industry has been stimulated by 
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the large expansion plans of the export industry. The building of houses 
has in turn been hastened by efforts to begin construction work before 
the end of January, when tax reliefs were dropped from certain building 
ctedits. This amendment to the law is estimated to have had a 
considerable effect. 

At the approach of the summer season conditions for an increase 
in building appear to be good in several respects. Both building material 
and labour are available in abundance. The easing of the money market 
and the lowering of the interest rate have also made it easier to finance 


Annual changes in the volume of domestic trade, °|o 























1959 | 1958 1957 
uarter y " = ™ 
Q Whole-| pataiy | Whole-| peraiy | Whole-| poral 
sale sale sale 
I +9 +5 —13 —10 +15 +2 
I] -&8 <-9 -$ <-?7 
Ill ~4 ~' 6 -§ - 8 
IV + 6 +1 —15 —13 


building. On the other hand, the threat of strikes within the building 
industry adds a factor of uncertainty. 

Trade activity showed an increase at an earlier date than production. 
Within both the wholesale and the retail trades sales for the first quarter 
were 6—7 per cent higher than a year ago. Since at the beginning of the 
year wholesale prices were lower and retail prices slightly higher than 
a year before, wholesale trade sales have in fact increased by as much 
as 9 per cent and retail trade sales by 5 per cent. From this it may be 
deduced that the retail trade is beginning to refill its heavily depleted 
stocks. This is the case especially in the textile and clothing branch and 
also among ironmongers whose sales have shown a sharp rise after 
last year’s steep fall. 

Notwithstanding the increased production, snemployment has become 
more and more serious in Finland. The unemployed this winter amounted 
to 14-15 per cent of the country’s total labour force, according to some 
calculations. The number of registered unemployed, which does not 
indicate the shortened working weeks or other forms of unemployment, 
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week in March — 99 700 or 7.4 
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the same time as production 
has stagnated. Owing to the continued rationalisation of production 























the labour required for the same volume of production is estimated 
The structure of unemployment 
i ha. Nov. Jan. 
i 1958 1958 
Trade Rural |Centres of : 
districts |population Whole countey 
az % 
Farming and forestry 42.5 7.0 30.9 29.3 24.0 
Industry 6.3 13.4 8.6 9.1 9.2 
Building 18.1 32.2 22.7 21.9 29.1 
) Road & waterway constructions 22.2 24.0 22.8 25.2 20,1 
Trade 0.8 2.9 1.5 1.0 1.0 
Transport 3.2 8.2 4.8 4.0 6.1 
Others 6.9 12.3 8.7 9.5 10.5 
Total 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
} Number of unemployed 63 107 30 369 93 476 71717 66 859 
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to have decreased annually by 2-3 per cent or, since 1955, by over 
100 000 persons. It should also be noted that the slump on the Swedish 
labour market has induced some 10 ooo workers to return from there 
to Finland. 

Changes reflecting the latest developments in the Finnish economy 
have taken place in the distribution of the unemployed per trade. As 
can be seen from the table above, the proportion of agricultural and forest 
workers in the total unemployed has risen considerably. Unemployment 
is still high in the building branch, in spite of the recent improvement 
in the building situation. Industry’s share of unemployment amounts 
to less than one tenth. 


Prices and Wages 





The stability prevailing on the price and wage fronts even before 
devaluation has continued during the past months. Both wholesale 
prices and the cost of living were somewhat lower in April than at the 
beginning of the year. The cost of living stood at exactly the same 
number of points (132) as in April last year: wholesale prices fell during 
these twelve months by about 3 per cent to 2 081 points. The level of 
earnings in April is estimated to have been 3—4 per cent higher than a 
year ago, a rise due almost entirely to the wage increase of 3 per cent 
at the beginning of the year provided for in the collective agreements. 
As previously reported, the system of index-bound wages was then 
abandoned. 

A series of varying price movements has again affected the price 
picture. Had import prices not fallen, the wholesale index would probably 
have risen at the beginning of the year. It should, however, be noted 
that import prices did rise slightly in April. As regards the cost of living 
index, this year’s fall was again a result of the lower costs of foodstuffs — 
including coffee — and of housing, the latter being due to a fall in inte- 
rest rates. 

The price mechanism itself has become somewhat freer recently, 
as only some ten domestic prices or duties and a few foreign products 
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are now affected by regulations. The following domestic products and 
services are still subjected to price regulations: milk, cream, dairy butter, 
margarine, frying fats, sugar, rice, coke, bus and tram fares. 


Price developments 




















1959 | 1958 — “> 
Indices a os 
April | Dec. | April | xqq-— 3 | iy. ; : 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) 

Domestic goods 2 106 210l 2153 +0,2 —2.2 
Farm products 2151 2159 2199 —0.4 —2.2 
Forestry products 3 005 2997 3154 +0.3 —4.7 
Industrial products 1 788 1 781 1 800 +0.4 —0.7 

Imported goods ‘2027 2072 2100 —2.2 —3.5 

General index 2 081 2092 2136 —0.5 —2.6 

Cost of living (Oct. 1951=100) 

Food 139 141 141 —1.4 —1.4 

Rent 279 277 276 +0.7 +18 

Lighting and heating 99 . 99 105 +0.0 —§.7 

Clothing 84 84 83 +0.0 +1.2 

Others 132 132 128 +0.0 +3.1 

General index 132 133 132 —0.8 +0.0 


Measures taken by the State do, however, seriously affect price 
developments. The raising of the company tax by almost one fifth 
(from 38 to 45 per cent) proposed in the government’s second supple- 
mentary budget will, if it is passed by the Diet, raise firms’ costs and 
obviously increase prices. In addition, it appears evident that import 
prices, not only for raw materials but gradually also for manufactured 
goods, will rise further. As the slightly improved position on the sawn 
wood market probably entails firmer prices on the domestic market as 
well, a rise in the price indices should be anticipated during the coming 
months. On the other hand, it may be estimated that increased competit- 
ion will tend to slow down the price increases. 

The wage front at the beginning of the year appeared to be calm. 
In accordance with the new collective agreements, wages were raised 
generally at the beginning of the year by 3 per cent, at the same time as 
index ties were dropped. 

During the Spring months, however, some events have occurred 
on the labour market to spoil the general picture. Just before Summer 
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The trend of prices in 1956-8 
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the building branch, whose old agreement expired at the end of March, 
was threatened by a strike, which as far as can be seen will in fact break 
out. The employers consider that they cannot meet the workers’demands 
which include a five-day working week and considerable wage increases. 
Shipping was also threatened by a strike, but this was avoided when the 
government agreed to certain demands: the employers were not con- 
cerned in this dispute. A third labour market conflict, concerning the 
personnel of »Finnair», led to a fairly long strike in May. 

Thus, in recent months some conflicts have occurred on the labour 
market. Thanks to the collective agreements, however, the wage front 
as a whole is still quite calm. 


The Money Market 





Developments on the money market have continued to be good in 
recent months. Deposit business has shown record figures, due primarily, 
it is believed, to the stable money value. The credit requirements of 
business and industry have, on the other hand, not kept pace with the 
inflow of deposits. In consequence, the banks’ liquidity has improved 
appreciably. Although the banks have been forced — faced with certain 
other alternatives — to grant quite large credits to the State, they have 
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needed to rediscount only to a very little extent in recent months. The 
weekly average for rediscounts this year has been only 2 900 million 
marks, compared with 13 100 million last year and 24 700 million in 1957. 

Time deposits in the banking institutions amounted to 409 900 
million marks at the end of April or 24 400 million more than at the 
beginning of the year. The corresponding increase during the period 
Jarnuary—April last year was 17 200 million marks or about a third less. 
Deposits have been highest in the commercial banks, which received 
44 per cent of the increase this year. 


Deposits by the public in the banking institutions 


























| April Change after 31. 12. 
Institution | 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 
' | mill. mk % 
> = 
k Time deposits 
x Commercial banks 133.032 108946 +10776 + 5 723 + 8.8 + §. 
Savings banks 137942 122789 + 6516 + 4930 + 5.0 + 4.2 
7 Co-op. Credit Soc. 77 546 JOOI7 +3729 + 3364 + 54 + 5.0 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 4° 373 35666 + 2206 + 1706 + 5.8 + 5.0 
le Co-op. Sav. Funds 20 306 18165 + 1115 + 1342 + 5.8 + 8.0 
Co-op. Centr. bank 669 579 + 79 + 121 +13.4 + 26.4 
1- Mortgage Banks 29 31 + o - 1 +00 — 34 
le Total 409897 356193 +24421 +17 185 + 6.3 + 5.1 
Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 42 429 36827 + 2861 — 881 + 7.2 —- 23 
At Savings banks 5 068 4434 - 97 - 373 -19 =— 78 
at Credit Co-op. Soc. 3 847 3488 + 17 + 96 + 04 + 28 
Co-op. Centr. bank I 102 877 + 154 + 667 +16.2 +317.6 
_ Mortgage banks 36 23 - 10 + 2 21.7 + 9.5 
Total 52 482 45649 +2925 — 489 + 5.9 - 1.0 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 175461 145773 +13637 + 4842 + 84 + 3.4 
Savings banks 143010 127223 + 6419 + 4557 + 4.7 + 3.7 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 81 393 73505 +3746 + 3460 + 48 + 4.9 
in Post Off. Sav. Bank 40 373 35666 +2206 +1706 + 58 + 5.0 
y Co-op. Sav. Funds 20 306 18165 + 1115 +1342 &4«24+ 5.8 + 8.0 
ys Co-op. Centr. bank 1771 1456 + 233 + 788 +15. +118.0 
of _ Mortgage banks 65 $44 - 10 + I 13.3 + Lo 
7“ Grand Total 462379 401842 +27346 +16696 + 6.3 + 4.3 
ed At the same time as the value of money has been maintained, the 
un public’s interest for index-bound accounts has fallen quickly. Since last 
ive 


August, when index-bound deposits totalled 91 500 million marks or 
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Time deposits in real terms; 1938=100 
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25.4 per cent of all deposits in the banking institutions, index-bound 
deposits have continually declined. At the beginning of the year they 
amounted to 83 300 million marks and at the end of April to only 
65 600 million or 16 per cent of the deposit stock. It may be mentioned 
that the 100-per-cent-bound accounts, into which no new deposits 
have been accepted since the beginning of the year, amounted to 15 400 
million marks and the 50-per-cent-bound accounts to 50 200 million 
marks at the end of April. The 1o0-per-cent accounts had thus fallen 
by 8 o00 million and the latter by 9 700 million or, together, by 17 700 
million marks during the period January-April. 

Total deposits in the banking institutions at the end of April amounted 
to 462 400 million marks, 27 300 million more than at the beginning 
of the year. Last year, when the corresponding increase was some 10 
million marks less, deposits at the end of April totalled 401 800 million 
marks, over 60 000 million less than this year. Of the increase in deposits 
this year almost half has occurred in the commercial banks. 

The banks’ credit accommodation has increased less than deposits. Loans 
to the public — excluding those of the Bank of Finland — were 43 000 
million marks more at the end of April than a year before, whereas in 
the same period, as already mentioned, deposits rose by some 60 000 
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million. During the present year credits granted have increased by 17 900 














million marks, about 10 000 million less than deposits. A year ago the 
comparable increase in loans was 12 200 million marks. In the commer- 
cial banks — in contrast to the other banking institutions — credits 
have increased somewhat less than a year ago: this is partly explained by 
the banks’ efforts to free themselves from their debts to the central 


Credits to the public in the banking institutions 

















| April | Change after 31. 12. 
Institution 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 
mill. mk % 

Commercial banks 180 780 167 825 +6238 + 7446 + 3.6 + 4.6 
Savings banks 120 876 108 981 +5490 + 2341 + 4.8 + 2.2 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 81 302 74 875 + 2425 + 1985 + 3.1 $+ 2.7 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 30171 26 778 +1144 + 731 + 3.9 + 2.8 
Co-op. Centr. bank 5 914 4 290 +-+1 288 — 884 +27.8 —17.1 
Mortgage banks 23 291 16 308 +1360 + 591 + 6.2 + 3.8 
Total 442 334 399 057 +17 945 +12 210 + 4.2 + 3.2 

















Bank of Finland 26 779 31 504 — 675 + 4128 — 2.5 +15.1 





Grand Total 469 113 430 561 +17270 +16 338 + 3.8 + 3.9 





bank. In this they have succeded. At the end of May rediscounts totalled 
only 1 400 million marks. It is also worth mentioning that the central 
bank’s credit accommodation to the private sector has also decreased this 
year: at the end of April it was as muchas 15 per cent less than a year ago. 

Of the events affecting the money market mention must first be made 
of the lowering of the bank rate by the central bank in the beginning of 
March. The bank’s lowest rate then fell to 6 per cent from 6} per cent 
and the highest to 7} per cent from 8 per cent. 

On this occasion the central bank recommended that the other 
banking institutions effect a comparable reduction in their interest 
tates. This was in fact stipulated as a condition for the lowering of the 
bank’s charges on rediscounts by 4 per cent to 63 per cent. After some 
hesitation the banking institutions finally decided to lower interest 
tates on both deposits and loans from 1st April: the last decrease had 
occurred in October. As the lowered rate on deposits could have had 


a disturbing effect on bank savings, the banking institutions at the same 
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The rediscounted bills of the commercial banks 
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‘time brought into use so-called high interest accounts, the interest on 


which is 5 per cent and the term 12 months. On other accounts the rates 
were lowered by } per cent, for six-month deposits to 44 per cent and 
for index-bound accounts to 34 per cent. 


Interest rates in the commercial banks in 1956—59 





From, pet cent 








Rate —-_—_— 
I. 4. 59 | I. I. §9 | x. 10. 58 | 1.4) $7 | Bote. | i 1.56 
Deposits 
6-months deposits 44 5 5 52 52 52 
Index-bound deposits 34 4 4 42 43 i 
High interest deposits 5 : : ‘ ‘ 
Sight deposits - - - I I I 


Highest /oan rate 7 74 74(+$) 8(41) 8 s 


»Index levy» on loans within brackets 


In order to stimulate capital formation, the Diet passed in the middle 
of April a law providing for tax relief accounts. Under the terms of this 
law, during a period of two years, funds up to a sum of 80 000 marks 
deposited in such accounts can be deducted at taxation. The final law 
is in fact a curtailment of the Economic Council’s original proposal, 
but more serious is that the law had not finally been sanctioned even 
by the end of May. 








































The Stock Market 








Stock exchange developments this year have been characterised by 
a firmer trend than for a long time. This revival has appeared both in 
higher rates and increased sales. Thus, in the middle of May industrial 
shares wete about 13 per cent higher than at the beginning of the year 
and bank shares 8 per cent higher. Since the middle of May, 1958 these 
shares have risen by 8 and 14 per cent respectively. Dealings for the 
first four months of the year totalled 835 million marks, 180 million 
more than during the comparable period last year. 

There are probably several reasons for the firmer mood. Among the 
more important is the improved yield on shares in comparison with 
other forms of saving: this was accentuated by the lowering of the deposit 
rate at the beginning of April. Other factors are the increasing optimism 
in the country’s economic future and the International Bank loan to a (7 
the woodworking industry. 

A closer study of this year’s development shows that the exchange 
remained cautious and fluctuations were small right up to the end of 
February, when business became somewhat livelier. Some stocks, 
particularly Kymmene and Kemi, showed considerable increases, owing 
to expectations of higher dividends. 


The yield in real terms on the shares included in the Unitas index 











In the middle of May 





Type of share 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 


Dividend in % of rate of exchange 

















Bank 77 9.6 8.7 8.3 8.4 
e Industrial 4.9 4.4 3.7 3.3 3.9 
| Shipping 3.0 2.8 2.1 2.0 2.0 
IS All shares 5.2 5.1 4.4 4.0 4.5 













The firmer trend continued in March. Sales increased and closing 
tates generally revealed a rising tendency. To the stimulating causes 
already mentioned were added the new issues of certain firms. About 


the middle of April buying interest grew even larger: the highest rate 
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Share prices for two and a half years, 214, 


was recorded for this bank’s 
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INDUSTRIAL SHARES ; 
shares. Many industrial shares 


also reached new top quotat- 
ions. 

Recent weeks, however, 
have brought an easing off in 
buying interest. The completion 
BANK SHARES of dividend payments, the 
government’s proposal to in- 
crease company tax and the 
| threat of more severe depre- 
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ciation regulations have all con- 





tributed to this tendency. Its 
effect on dealings has, however, been countered to some extent by the 
threat of latent inflation contained in the under-balanced Budget. 

The Unitas share index for April was higher than for any month 
since October, 1956, as far as bank shares were concerned. Industrial 
shares were also higher in April than at any time since the devaluation. 
There are good reasons, however, for not over-emphasising this revival. 
In comparison with the record year of 1956 shares are still very low, 
industrial shares, for instance, being almost 30 per cent under the level 
of August, 1956. 

Moreover, the trend noted on the Helsinki exchange this year appears 
to be very tame, when compared with developments abroad, where 
rates have risen steeply to new heights. For instance, Dow Jones’ 
American industrial index showed higher notations than ever before. 
Business in Western German stocks has also been livelier than at any 
time previously. On zoth May the Stockholm exchange experienced a 
record turnover, transactions for the day totalling as much as 4.05 
million kronor, about 250 million marks in Finnish currency, a good 
monthly result for the Helsinki exchange. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly 
from data collected by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is 
presented in table and diagram form. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calcu- 
lations made by the Central Statistical Bureau. Consumption (private and public) + gross 
internal investments (private and administrative) +/— transfers abroad (contributions and 
surplus of exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market 
prices + interest paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national 
product at market prices — repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies = net 
national product at factor cost. Net national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad 
(net) = national income (net) at factor cost. 


PRICES. Both the new cost of living index, level in October 1951 = 100, and the o/d one, 
the period Aug. 1938—July 1939 = 100, are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. 
The wholesale price index, level in 1935 = 100, and the building costs index, 1951 = 100, are 
calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign 
currency. The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF 


and IBRD covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the 
Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by 
the Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve 
funds and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay 
on deposits at six months’ notice. The rate on index-bound deposit accounts has since 
I. 4. 1959 been 3 1/,%. 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived! from official 
statistics. Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, 
savings banks, co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of 


Finland and time deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ 
co-operative societies. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations 
of State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, 
ie., the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations 
were granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash 
revenue includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is 
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adjusted so that it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans 
and redemption. The foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production, level in 
1954= 100, is calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures for 1958 and 1959 
are preliminary. The data for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations 
of the various branches. Sawn wood includes sawn softwood. The figures for the production 
of cellulose are given in dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which 
refer solely to production for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include 
the production of wallboard and insulite. The production figures for p/ywood include 
block boards besides ordinary plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 
Bureau. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by 
the Office of Social Research. 


FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of 
the Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE. Information regarding the volume of home trade, 1954= 100, is basedas 
regards wholesale trade on data from about 50 per cent of the total wholesale trade and as 
regards retail trade on data from 36 per cent of the whole retail trade. The indices are not 
seasonally adjusted. The Unitas share index, level in 1948 = 100, is based on 13 repre- 
sentative Stock Exchange securities. The weight used is the value of the shares in cir- 
culation in each enterprise. The weights have in some cases been adjusted according to the 
Stock Exchange turnover. The index is calculated on the basis of buying prices on the 
Helsinki Stock Exchange. 
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Explanation of signs: 


* Preliminary data 

. Logically impossible data 
.. Data not available 

— Nothing to report 

@ Averages 

LL Mrd mk = 1 000 mill. marks ws 




















NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mk 















































e | Gross Gross Gross Net Net 
| Con- domestic Transfers | national | national | national | national 
Year | sump- invest- — income | product | product | income 
wae ments (net) at market prices at factor cost 
| 
1938 | 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 3.95.72 306.78 305.52 
1951 || 508.06 228.80 +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952 || $55.52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 555-47 246.28 +1121 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
| 1954 || 596.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
| 1955 || 658.33 311.52 +14.40 | 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 
1956 || 752.67 370.91 --13.49 I 110,09 | I 112.58 867.89 865.40 
1957* || 810.97 382.75 — 2.36 I 191.35 I 194.20 901.43 898.59 
1958**| 837.00 389.70 +23.10 I 249.80 | I 254.00 941.30 937.10 





COMPOSITION OF THE NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 












































1938 1948 1958** | 1938 | 1948 1958** 
Trade 
1000 mill. mk | yA 
Agriculture ...... 5.84 61.24 106,70 | 19.6 | 20,0 11.3 
Hunting and f: ishing! 0.20 2.54 3.90 0.7 0.8 0.4 
FOLEY 20060550 4.60 3.4.20 86.90 | 15.5 11,1 9.2 
| Manufacturing... 7.68 96.53 294.40 | 25.8 31.5 31.3 
| Building ........ 1.47 23.64 89.90 || 4.9 7.7 9.6 
| Transport, | 
| communications | 1.68 19.26 74.70 | 5.6 6.3 7.9 
| Commerce, bank- | 
ing, insurance ..| 2.99 3.2.51 114.40 | 10.1 10.6 12,2 
Public activities ..| 2.35 24.59 107.80 | 7.9 8.0 11.5 
| Other services ....| 2.94 12.27 62.60 | 9.9 4.0 6.6 
Net national product ! 29.74 | 306.78 | 941.30 ! 100.0 | 100,0 100.0 





Net national product at factor cost; 1938 = 100 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 



















































































Consumer price index X—XII 1957=100 Cost of living index 
Year Lighting X 1951=]1938/39— 
General || |. . , 100 100 
Month index || Food Rent & {Clothing | Sundries|) General | General 
heating index index 
1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
1955 78 75 68 81 91 83 100 1 063 
1956 87 86 81 92 95 88 III I 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 || 124 | 1346 
1958 103 103 102 99 103 105 || 132 1 469 
1958 May 104 104 102 102 104 5 133 I 479 
June 104 103 102 102 104 |j 105 132 1 477 
July 103 103 102 97 104 J 106 132 I 471 
August 104 103 102 97 104 106 132 1 476 
September} 104 103 102 96 104 106 132 I 474 
October 104 102 103 96 104 107 132 I 474 
November! 104 104 103 96 105 107 133 I 484 
December 104 103 103 96 105 108 | 133 1 484 
1959 January 104 103 103 96 105 108 ! 133 I 485 
February 104 102 103 96 105 108 || 133 I 482 
March 104 103 103 96 104 108 | 133 1 482 
April 104 102 101 98 104 109 || 132 1 478 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951=100 
Year — »Contrac- Interest 
General Building Sub- Wages General tors? Feesto}| on 
Month index |\materials | contracts costs | i texy | Xperts building 
capital 
1954 101 | 98 102 105 103 IOI IOI 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 | ‘101 110 123 114, IIo 110 91 
1957 | 114 || Tos 113 127 119 115 115 93 
1958 | 117 | 112 119 124 120 118 118 96 
1958 May | 118 || 113 119 125 121 119 119 97 
June 118 || 113 119 126 121 119 119 97 
July 119 || 113 119 131 122 120 120 98 
August 118 | 112 119 126 121 119 119 97 
September 117 | Ill 119 125 120 118 118 96 
October 117 || 110 120 125 120 118 118 96 
November 116 | 110 120 124 120 117 117 95 
December|| 116 | 110 119 125 120 117 117 95 
1959 January 116 | 110 120 122 119 117 117 95 
February 11g || 110 120 122 119 116 116 95 
March 116 || 110 121 123 119 117 117 95 
April 96 







































































WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935 


= 100 
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Wholesale prices for home market good 









































| Year General || D . | Agricult. | Forest | Industrial Im- 
Month ee — products | products | products ported 
B Domestic goods 

1938 | 114 | 118 127 145 IIo 104 

| 1954 1724 || «+4841 1 728 2 941 I 506 I 475 
| 1955 | 1707 1 822 1 773 3 040 1 426 1 462 
| 1956 | 1 785, 1 869 1 926 2975 I 478 1 605 
| 1957 | 1954 || 1980 2 103 2 947 1 606 1 897 
1958 | 2113 | 2125 2 193 3 106 1 773 2 085 
| 1957 May | I 903 } I 938 2 067 2 884 1578 I 828 
| June | 914 | 1949 2 090 2 884 1 589 I 839 
| July | 1920 | 1 960 2 087 2 884 1 608 I 835 
August || I919 || 14958 2123 2 834 I 610 I 834 
| September || 1955 || 1978 2 116 2 814 1 653 I 905 
| October | 2 080 | 2079 2134 3,127 I 707 2 083 
November |} 2100 | 2103 2 162 3 201 1 609 2 093 
December || 2111 || 2122 2 180 3 205 I 739 2 086 

| | | 

1958 January || 2117 || 2124 2 200 3174 1 746 2 100 
February 2118 2125 2210 3 163 I 747 2 103 

| Match || 2128 2138 2 234 3154 1 765 2 107 
April | 2136 2153 2 199 3154 1 800 2 100 
May | 2133 2155 2 232 3 154 1 794 2 086 

June || 2126 2 148 2 225 3 147 I 786 2 080 

July | 2117 2137 2 219 3 147 1770 2 075 
August || 2116 2137 2 253 3127 1 766 2070 
September | 2 076 2 082 2124 2 990 1 761 2 066 
October 2092 2 097 2115 3 034 1775 2 081 
November | 2 099 2 106 2144 3 031 I 782 2 085 
December || 2092 || 2101 2159 2 997 I 781 2072 

1959 January | 2077 || 2101 2 161 2 998 1779 2024 
February || 2073 || 2097 2154 2 998 1775 2020 
March | 2 o7I 2 095 2149 3 005 2971 2 020 

April 2081 || 2106 2151 3 005 I 788 2 027 


















1. General index 


Wholesale prices; 1935= 100 


2. Domestic goods 





3. Imported goods 
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BANK OF FINLAND 
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Exchange - Ceedits Notes oo Lowest | 
Year reserve —. —w Private |incircul-| “8° °° || bank 
coun e A i . 
Month (net) a | Gt credits ation rosin rate 
mill. mk % 
1938 3 322 - = I 042° 2 086 864 4.00 
1954 29556 | 8 465 6192 | 11940 | 47902 | 8354 j.0o | 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 | 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 33 860 | 24911 | 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 55 380 | 18707 2 000 8822 | 65075 | 23 756 6.50 
1957 May 15.975 | 26649 | 13700 | 16943 | 56311 7 401 6.50 | 
June 15166 | 32583 | 7367 | 17484 | 56177 294 6.50 | 
July 19 306 | 19 815 14111 17484 | 53471 13 121 6.50 | 
August 19 366 | 20902 | 13762 | 17213 | 53736 | 13011 6.50 | 
September || 25 098 | 20494 | 11504 | 16269 | 55 828 15 217 || 6.50 
October 31 721 12 893 13 902 15 088 54094 | 24131 6.50 | 
November || 33 878 | 17553 | 11866 | 13 625 57477 | 22380 6.50 | 
December |} 33 860 | 24911 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 | 
1958 January 35 812 | 15178 5059 | 14664 | 52837 | 23 518 6.50 | 
February 4° 345 15 350 3 105 14914 56 793 22 048 6.50 | 
March 42029 | 13033 | — 118 16 123 55 877 | 23173 6.50 | 
April 39612 | 14987 414 | 17252 | 56174 | 23792 6.50 | 
May 40722 | 12970 4241 | 17710 | 59038 | 24397 6.50 | 
June 44532 | 16668 | —2536 | 18368 | 59332 | 25 247 6.50 | 
July 49 061 11556 | —1068 | 16663 | 56824 | 26 467 6.50 | 
August 54 444 8 688 3 455 14747 | 59511 26 440 6.50 
September || 55 742 11037 | —1 806 | 13493 | 58191 | 26210 6.50 
October 59 126 8 627 526 | 11 448 58 681 25 275 6.50 
November || 59 025 8 714 3.775 10 141 61 755 24 584 6.50 
December || 55 380 | 18 707 1 887 8822 | 65075 | 23 756 6.50 
1959 January 60 269 5 302 2:95 8704 | 57777 | 23052 6.50 
February 62 964 755 3 762 9115 | 60585 | 21 236 | 6.50 
March 63 782 2903 | -1323 | 88098 | 61 387 | 19 882 | 6.00 
April 63 174 3 733 1000 | 9135 | 61613 | 20031 || 6.00 | 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
Mrd. 
mk 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 































































































































































| sein Advan- bry 2 ae —_— Own || Deposit 
| Year Time | Sight | ces |°:,°°PS | coluled| funds || rate 
| ie | dieomaie sits (+) 
| Month deposits | deposi ’ 
| mill. mk % 
| 1938 7549| 1944 | 8044) + s49| 1476 || 3.50 
| 1954 83 443 | 34914 | 128954 | —10597! 7564 | 13 081 §.50 
| 1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 6.00 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242] 28672 14 520 5.75 
1957 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19448| 21 761 14 666 5.75 
| 1958 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718| 16605 | 15 505 5.00 
| 1957 May 100 277 | 32867 | 162752 | —29609| 23560 | 14666 5.75 
| June 98 735 | 31562 | 162707 | —32410| 28244 | 14666 5-75 
July 98 828 | 35 404 | 158635 | —24402| 17418 14 666 5-75 
August 98 585 | 34348 | 156906 | —23979| 18126 | 14666 5-75 
September || 97641 | 37460 | 155 366 | —20265| 17708 | 14666 5-75 
| October | 97172 | 41244 | 153597 | —15 181 9999 | 14666 5.75 
| November | 97 706 | 40909 | 155 942 | —17 327! 14315 14 666 5.75 
December | 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19448| 21761 | 14 666 5-75 
1958 January || 104914 | 38728 | 161558 | -17915| 13462 | 14666 5-75 
| February || 106795 | 35 698 | 162273 | —19780| 14531 14 804 5.75 
March 108 414 | 37090 | 164761 | —19 257| 12935 14 933 5-75 
April | 108 946 | 36828 | 167825 | —22051| 14 287 14 933 5-75 
May | 110103 | 37564 | 167137 | —19 470] 12062 14 933 5.75 
June 110016 | 36748 | 168620 | —21 856| 15544 | 14933 || 5.75 
July 111135 | 39130 | 168100 | —17835| 12076 | 14933 $.75 
August 111 848 | 385c9 | 167422 | —17065|. 8484 | 14933 5-75 
September || 113 081 | 36777 | 167471 | —17613| 9599 | 14933 5.75 
October 115 048 | 38352 | 168537 | —15 137 7859 14913 | 5.00 
November || 116 434 | 37271 | 170157 | —16452/| 7390 14913 || §.00 
December || 122 256 | 39 568 | 174542 | —12718| 16 Gos 15 $05 || §.00 
1959 January | 125007 | 41 784 | 174431 | — 7640| 4258 | 15 $05 | 5.00 
February || 127993 | 40160 | 176447 | — 8 294 560 | 15564 | 5.00 
March 130338 | 42237 | 177518 | — 4943 2240 | 15875 | 5.00 
April 133 032 | 42429 | 180779 | — 5 318| 2530 | 15 875 || 
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1. Deposits 






2. Loans 





Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 


3. Rediscounts 
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TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 













































































| 
Co-opera- | 
Post | tive Credit | CO-oper-| Mort- 
Year —— Savings | Office " Societies ative | gage Total 
Month banks | Danks | Savings —- Savings | institu- 
Bank Bank Funds tions 
1938 7549 | 7532 soz 1 276 700 4 17 563 
1954 83444 | 92174 | 30079 | 52050 | 13 415 33 271 195 | 
1955 97 794 | 108541 | 33 073 61139 | 15 255 40 315 842 | 
1956 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 63 532 16 013 38 322954 | 
1957 103 223 | 117859 | 33 960 67154 | 16 823 32 339 O51 
1958 122 256 | 131 426 | 38 167 74407 | I9 191 29 385 476 
1957 May 100 277 | 114768 | 34654 66 241 16 813 35 332 788 
June 98 735 | 112709 | 34215 64938 | 16578 36 327 211 
July 98 828 | 113.094 | 33573 | 64824 | 16475 36 326 830 
August 98 585 | 112873 | 33474 | 64442 | 16383 35 325 792 
September) 97641 | 112315 | 33 037 64031 | 16251 33 323 308 
October 97172 | 112420 | 32623 63 810 | 16099 33 322 157 
November) 97 706 | 113 165 | 32678 64447 | 16194 34 324 224 
December |) 103 223 | 117859 | 33 960 67154 | 16823 32 339 O51 
1958 January 104.914 | 119000 | 34480 67 668 17 144 32 343 238 
February || 106795 | 120412 | 35 307 68 744 | 17530 31 348 819 | 
March 108 414 | 121 740 | 35 616 69 893 | 17907 31 353 Gol | 
April 108 946 | 122 789 | 35 666 70596 | 18 165 31 356 193 
May IIO 103 | 123 336 | 35 706 71 007 18 129 32 358 313 
June 110 016 | 122055 | 35 588 70314 | 18018 32 356 023 | 
July III 135 | 122675 | 35 860 70579 | 18079 32 | 358351 | 
August I1r 848 | 123.175 | 36322 7° 714 18 107 32 360 198 
September) 113 081 | 123 868 | 36 418 70 865 | 18189 32 362 453 
October || 115 048 | 125 455 | 36539 71 155 13 356 30 366 583 
November! 116 434 | 126 869 | 36933 71890 | 18611 30 370 767 
December |) 122 256 | 131 426 | 38 167 74407 | I9 191 29 385 476 
1959 January || 125 007 | 133.044 | 38902 | 75187 | 19 530 29 || 391 699 
February || 127993 | 135 125 | 39797 | 76615 | 19928 29 || 399 487 
Match 130 338 | 136579 | 40069 | 77764 | 20155 29 | 424 934 
April 133 032 | 137942 | 40373 | 78215 | 20306 | 29 || 409 897 
Time deposits in monetary institutions 
1, Savings banks 3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
2. Commercial banks 4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 
5. Other monetary institutions 
Mrd |] Mrd 
mk mk 
400 
WS... AQ 300 
wes WWW 200 
Y YY vrrrhy 0 
y iY | G7 , Y 10 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 


a ____________y) 








1938 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1957 May 
| June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1958 January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 















































































































































| 1959 January 
February 
March 
April 













9 493 


118 357 
134 382 
135 421 
140 931 
161 824 


133 144 
130 297 
134 232 
132 933 
135 IOI 
138 416 


138 615° 


140 931 


143 642 
142 493 
145 504 
145 773 
147 671 
146 764 
150 265 
150 357 
149 858 
153 400 
153 705 
161 824 
166 791 
168 153 


172 $75 


| 175 461 





7716 


96 303 
113 159 
117 072 
122 666 
136 §91 
118 944 
116 469 
117 354 
II7 359 
116 951 
117 425 
117 833 
122 666 
123 500 
124 466 
126 229 
127 223 
127 629 
126 534 
127 119 
127 651 
128 975 
130 206 
131 750 
136 591 


137 309 
139 483 
141 998 
143 O10 























Post | ,£0-9P EF. | Co-oper-| Mort- 

Office Societies ative gage Total 
Savings | & their | Savings | institu- 
Bank — Funds tions 

502 I 381 | Joo 6 19 798 
30 079 55 109 13 415 4° 313 303 
33 073 64 206 15 255 48 360 123 
34162 | 66198 16 013 51 368 917 
33.960 | 70738 | 16 823 53 385 171 
38167 | 79185 | 19 191 75 435 033 
34654 | 68874 | 16813 65 372 494 
34215 | 67324 | 16578 47 || 364.930 
33573 | 67801 | 16475 51 || 369 486 
33.474 | 67293 | 16 383 56 || 367 498 
33.037 | 67375 | 16251 49 || 368 764 
32 623 67 075 16 099 63 371 701 
32678 | 67679 | 16194 Go || 373 059 
33960 | 70738 | 16 823 53 || 385 171 
34 480 71 261 17 144 46 390 073 
35 307 | 73194 17 530 55 || 393 045 
35616 | 74258 | 17907 41 || 399 555 
35 666 74 961 18 165 54 || 401 842 
35 706 | 74945 | 18 129 58 || 404 138 
35 588 74 666 18 o18 49 401 619 
35 860 | 75 781 18 079 49 497 153 
36 322 75 659 18 107 63 408 159 
36 418 75 629 18 189 65 || 409 134 
36539 | 76355 | 18356 64 414 920 
36933 | 76504 | 18 611 75 417 578 
38167 | 79185 | 19 191 75 435 033 
38 902 79 278 | 19 §30 82 441 892 
39797 | 81817 | 19928 66 || 449 244 
40069 | 83595 | 20155 72 || 458 464 | 
40373 | 83164 | 20306 | 66 || 462 380 | 















1. Time deposits 








2. Sight deposits 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 
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el Co-opera- 
Post : +,| Mort- 
Year Commer- Savings | Office ‘home gage Bank 
cial banks | Savin & their | institu- ronal of 
— beaks —_ —— | dom Finland 
1938 8 944 6 136 - 2129 1 688 18 897 1177 
1954 128.955 | 82447 | 22123 | 64697 | 12773 || 310995 || 18 835 
1955 155 436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13599 || 363 224 || 23 743 
1956 162 663 | 102830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 || 383175 || 25 469 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 || 386847 || 27376 
1958 174 $42 | 115 386 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 | 424 389 || 27 454 
1957 May 162 752 | 105 426 | 26502 | 77848 | 14887 || 387415 || 27 766 
June 162 707 | 105 215 | 26559 | 78231 14 880 || 387592 || 28 637 
July 158 635 | 105 223 | 26601 | 77 465 14.906 || 382 830 || 28 271 
August 156907 | 105 840 | 26708 | 77277 | 15 033 || 381 765 || 27 812 
September) 155 366 | 105 817 | 26 645 76 272 15 208 || 379 308 || 31 172 
October 153 597 | 106 543 | 26468 | 76 663 15 298 || 378 569 || 29 295 
November) 155 942 | 106914 | 26328 | 76 861 15 539 || 381 584 || 28 082 
December || 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 || 386847 || 27376 | 
1958 January 161 558 | 107309 | 26041 | 77168 | 15 767 | 387 843 || 29 294 | 
February || 162 273 | 107815 | 26566 | 77 345 15 854 || 389 853 || 29422 | 
March 164 761 | 108099 | 26514 | 78 212 16 147 || 393 733 || 30714 | 
April 167 825 | 108981 | 26778 | 79 165 16 308 || 399 057 || 31 504 | 
May 167 137 | 110001 | 26831 | 80001 | 17976 || 401 946 || 32570 | 
June 168 620 | 110302 | 26859 | 80740 | 18595 || 405 116 || 33 406 | 
July 168 100 | 111 012 | 26983 | 81363 | 18910 || 406 368 || 31 447 | 
August 167 422 | 111 839 | 27819 | 81 521 18 993 || 407 594 || 29 604 | 
September) 167 472 | 113 003 | 28074 | 82153 19 580 || 410 282 || 29 483 | 
October || 168 537 | 114134 | 28833 | 82240 | 19823 || 413 567 || 27599 
November) 170 157 | 115 230 | 28 840 82 823 20141 || 417 191 || 27 391 
- December || 174 542 | 115 386 | 29027 83 503 21 931 || 424 389 || 27454 
1959 January 174 431 | 116500 | 29148 | 83956 | 22231 || 426.266 || 27007 
February || 176 447 | 117723 | 29820 | 84 261 23014 || 431.265 || 27 211 
March | 177 518 | 118 748 | 30025 | 85659 | 23 481 || 435 431 || 27 668 
| April ____|| 180 779 | 120876 | 30 171 | 87216 | 23 291 | 442 333 26779 | 
Credits in monetary institutions 
1, Loans 2. Bills 3, Current accounts 
Mrd |) Mrd 
mk mk 
400- +S <n ie 400 
| EX Uy 
Up 7 YP 
300) d- t = 300 
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| Public Debt Cash revenue of the State |! Cash 

| ™ Income | expen- 

| Month Foreign | Internal | Total || and pro- Purchase | 4441 ‘|| diture of 

perty tax tax the State 

1938 ia 1.4 2.5 | It _ 5-4 | 5.1 

| 1953 65.0 56.2 121.2 46.1 53.0 200.6 || 204.0 

| 1954 62.1 49.7 111.8 || 42.5 57:3 224.3 || 214.1 

| 1955 61.3 55-7 117.0 47.9 49.8 233.0 ! 235.3 

| 1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 265.2 || 268.5 
1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 | 64.5 69.7 291.6 | 291.5 

| 1958 79-4 67.6 147.0 || $4.1* 65.7* 312.0% || 302.0% 

_1957 May 60.1 75.7 | 135.8 74 5.1 24.3 || 24.4 

| June 59.9 74.3 134.2 2.6 5.3 20.9 || 18.9 

July 59.9 72.9 132.8 3.4 5-5 22.5 | 209 
August 59-9. 71.3 131.2 3.8 5-3 23.6 || 22.0 
September 82.7 77:3 160.0 2.8 5.3 21.6 || 26.9 
October 82.7 72.1 154.8 5-7 5.5 23.8 || 18.6 

November 82.2 72.7 154.9 7.2 9.4 24.9 | 25.2 

| December 81.8 69.9 151.7 5-3 8.1 35.4 31.7 

1958 January 81.8 67.5 149.3 3.1 4.5 23.5 | 22.3 

| February 81.7 64.9 146.6 || 9. 5.2 27.4 || 25.7 
March 81.1 68.8 ° 149.9 | 1.8 4.8 sn es 

| April Si. 63.5 144.6 | 6.3 5.1 24.3 ! 19.0 

May 80.8 63.4 144.2 | 6.9 5-5 28.8 || 27.0 

| June 80.8 63.6 144.4 || —o.2 5.2 22.8 || 23.1 
July 80.7 56.5 137.2 | 5.8 5-7 29.0 | 22.8 
August 80.6 60.8 141.4 6.9 6.0 24.8 | 29.8 

| September 80.0 57:3 137.3 | 0.9 4.38 23.9 20.9 

| October 79.9 53.8 133.7 | 6.1 6.1 27.1 ] 22.6 

November 79.5 56.7 136.2 7.7 5-4 25.8 || 27.6 

December 79.4 67.6 147.0 —0.3* 7.4* 31.9* | 33.8* 

| 1959 January 79.0 | 66.7 | 145.9 | 4.2 4.7 22.2 || 22.5 

| February 79.0 | 69.7 148.7 || 10.0 52 | 26.2 || 30.2 

| March 78.3 | 76.7 | 155.0 | 1.4 $.2 22.2 32.5 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1954= 100 
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% no 
- 
Special indices 
qT Other ; 
Year otal | Invest- ad Consu- 
indus- ment | PFOC™ | mers Forest | Metal | Other 
° goods | © tries | tries | tries 
| 
| = 
1938 49 71 37 | = 46 
1953 87 ee os oa 83 86 gl 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 III 116 109 113 108 Ill 111 | 
1956 114 117 110 120 102 113 118 | 
1957 117 118, 118 117 110 117 116 
1958* III 110 113 109 113 107 107 | 
1957 April 117 116 116 121 |} 107 117 121 I 
May 126 122 124 130 120 112 130 
June 108 107 104 116 95 107 113 
July 93 76 100 87 106 74 89 
August 120 117 120 122 114 117 121 
September|| 119 121 121 117 114 120 116 | 
October 128 131 131 123 124 131 124 
November|| 120 124 123 113 109 121 117 
December 102 108 104 96 94 106 95 
1958* January 114 122 115 108 109 116 106 I¢ 
February 110 119 III 104 113 “115 101 
March 119 118 121 115 127 115 III 
April 109 112 107 110 108 107 105 
May 112 106 113 III 119 104 108 
June 106 107 105 107 102 104 103 
July 87 67 95 82 || 109 66 80 
August 112 104 114 1x2 ||: o08 103 III 
September 118 118 118 119 || S118 113 117 
October 127 124 129 126 || 126 121 126 
November; 119 114 124 112 || 116 112 118 
December 105 104 106 104 | 99 103 102 
1959* January 109 109 109 107 | 107 106 103 Ig 
February III Ill 112 110 113 107 | 106 
March II5 107 117 113 116 108 | 113 | 
Industrial production; 1954= 100 
175 175 
150 150 
125 125 
100 100 
75 75 
50f 50 
25 25 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
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Mechani- Boards 
Year Sawn | Cellu- cal pulp News- | Other & Card- | Plywood 
wood lose (for sale) print paper “reeey 
Month 
1 000 stds 1000 tons 1000 cu. m 
1938 | 1010 1 471 262 401 162 124 250 
1953 | 915 ‘1132 200 438 301 192 243 
1954 1 060 I 573 202 445 395 248 339 
1955 I OgI 1 817 196 526 478 279 364 
1956 810 1 859 185 600 503 294 260 
19§7 825 2076 168 626 540 387 295 
1958* 987 2 066 141 627 539 422 277 
(1957 April 158 12 49 42 28 24 
| May 221 182 16 60 5° 30 25 
June 127 II 50 38 26 21 
July 160 II 61 46 35 16 
August 200 176 16 61 49 36 22 
September 190 16 49 49 37 27 
October 200 16 5° 49 40 31 
November 194 187 14 33 47 37 29 
December 153 13 38 36 26 24 
| 1958* January | 179 13 47 45 34 28 
February 253 178 13 44 43 35 28 
March | 197 12 50 48 qo. | 27 
April | 151 11° 43 37 31 22 
May 281 175 13 52 46 33 22 
June j 147 4 46 45 30 16 
July | 153 16 56 47 38 16 
August | 243 168 13 53 43 4° 21 
September, 189 10 62 50 35 21 
| October | 196 10 54 56 39 27 
November 210 19g! 14 56 50 38 26 
vanied 156 12 51 40 31 25 | 
1959* January | | 178 II 52 48 32 27 | 
| February | 244 179 II 52 46 34 29 | 
March | j | 174 10 49 46 32 27. | 














Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons 
2. Other timber 
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BUILDING 
C_______________ 
Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling | 
Year completed construction permits granted houses | 
Whole |Centres of} Whole |Centres of} Whole |Centres of ye | 
Quarter country | populat. | country | populat.| country | populat. 
mill. cu. m number 
1938 16,10 3.68 | 7770 
1953 20.09 6.49 22.66 10.32 | 23.86 8.58 II 685 
1954 22,02 7.84 22.85 10.94 25.64 10.05 15 330 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 10,82 16 876 
1956 19.92 10.95 22.98 13.47 21.68 10.99 19 106 
1957 20.81 10.89 20,86 12,00 18.83 8.66 19 631 
1958 18.92 9.25 20.38 11.66 18.17 8.57 17 802 
1953 IV 8.20 2.09 22.66 10.32 5.12 2.27 3 716 
1954 I 3.13 1.88 21.29 9.63 5.26 1.54 3 873 
Il 2.97 1,00 28.10 11.48 8.59 3.07 2 377 | 
Wil 7.02 2,00 27.08 11.20 5.83 2.44 3 616 | 
IV 8.90 2.96 22.85 10.94 5.96 .00 5 464 
1955 I 3.23 2.29 22.02 11,06 §-22 2.11 4826 | 
Il 3.20 1.24 28,08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 329 | 
Ill 5-57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3578 
IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 | 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 19.21 11.84 3.52 1.64 4 269 
Il 3.84 2.51 23.19 11.58 7.18 3.34 4026 
Ill 5.35 2.56 25.13 13.43 6.17 3.35 4613 
IV 7.14 3.09 22.98 13.47 4.81 2.58 6 198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 21.87 12.64 3.36 1.62 4 732 
II 3.15 1.81 24.56 12.86 5.98 2.40 3 287 
It 5.95 2.89 24.44 12.86 4.62 2.22 5 183 | 
IV 7.84 3.40 20.86 12.00 4.37 2.42 6 429 
1958* I 3.20 1.97 19.85 11.26 3.13 1.24 3 272 | 
Il 3.28 1.84 23.04 12.11 5.44 2.09 2953 
il 5.32 2.34 22.94 11.64 4.59 2.13 4 868 
IV 7.12 3.10 20.38 11,66 5.01 3.11 6 709 
| 
1959* T 1.91 10.47 I.9t | 2920 
Buildings completed 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
Milj. Milj 
rt I 0 | aint IV 
25 #—— - -- —410 
20 F- 8 
15 6 
10 fr 4 
5 2 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954= 100 
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| Imports | Exports 
| Year | Raw Fuels | on Metal & 
| General | materials) and _ (|Finished || General in be ind - engin. 
Quarter index | and ac- | lubri- | goods || index wd try! ind. 
; products | products 
cessories| cants products 
Prices 
l 
| 1951 123 | 129 137 106 137 98 179 106 
1952 121 | 127 141 103 | 130 99 147 118 
1953 106 | 109 112 100 | 98 95 gt 109 
1955 100 | 100 110 98 || 106 105 105 115 
1956 | 105 | 103 128 99 || 106 104 109 106 
1957 122 | 118 155 115 || 116 113 119 | 120 
1958 - | os 145 146 | 138 133 139 | 153 
1957 IV | 144 142 159 142 || 143 144 147 | 143 
| 
1958 I 146 142 157 146 | 143 140 142 157 
Il 141 135 147 146 | 140 139 140 | 153 | 
Il 138 133 | 138 147 136 132 139 | 139 
IV 136 130 | 138 145 | 134 120 135 | 163 
1959* I | 136 131 | 137 146 || 135 121 134 175 
| Volume | - 
1951 | 83 82 83 86 | 87 115 | 88 | 32 
1952 || 99 89 go 126 77 87 72 | 45 
1953 | 76 69 82 84 86 92 85 92 
1955 | 116 110 113 128 || 109 98 117 103 
1956 || 127 117 124 150 || 107 78 122 113 
| 1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
, 1958 IIo 102 130 11g || «11g 87 134 106 | 
| 1957 IV 108 106 106 113 108 80 117 | 8 | 
| 1958 I 124 117 138 134 124 80 14§ 110 | 
| Il 119 III 147 126 2 85 129 113° | 
Ill 98 86 125 109 116 | 84 138 143 | 
| IV 103 102 122 ' 97 I1I 102 128 76 
| I959* I 135 121 144 151 133 98 147 125 | 
Export and import prices; 1954= 100 
1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of Trade 
“fo | | | /o 
1608 | t+ [ — + ———_—_—_-++—_—___—_- —-flieo 
ie 
= 140 
120 
100 
80 
| a 60 
40 +4 + + ee eros 40 
Ou - 1 i 4 1 1 rn 4 4 i = 4. oO 
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IMPORTS 
IEE SI EI I SE PETES 
Of Of || Surplus 
Raw | which: | Fuels which: of 
Year _|materials and | Finished “|| Total || exports || Import 
Quarter || and ac-| For lubri- | goods | Con- (+) or || duties 
cessories| industry | cants sumer imports 
goods (-) 
1 ooo mill. mk 
Nl 
1950 50.6 47.1 10.2 28.3 15.6 89.1 — 7.6 13.4 
| 1952 91.8 84.6 19.8 43.9 21.9 155.5 +317 16.9 
1951 97-5 87.9 22.0 62.7 27.1 182.2 || —25.4 21 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
195$4 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 || + 43 || 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 | 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 IIIa 32.6 81.2 3.2.4 233.3 || +14.6 | 40.2 
1957 Ill 25.8 24.2 9.0 14.9 6. 49.7 || + 94 | 11.2 
IV 38.9 36.9 10.5 23.8 9.1 73.2 -— 29 || 105 
1958 I 28.7 27.0 79 20.4 7.6 56.8 || — 9.7 | 9.4 
II 29.7 27.4 7.2 21.5 9.0 58.4 || + 0.3 || 10.4 
I 27.0 25.1 7:3 18.3 93 52.6 +21.7 | 10.5 
IV 3.4.1 31.6 10.4 21.0 8.7 65.5 + 2.3 ! 10.0 
1959 I 27.3 25.8 7.1 22.8 8.4 57-2 — 95 | 99 
% % of im- ; 
° port value 
1950 56.8 52.9 11.5 31.7 17.6 100.0 ° 15.1 
1951 59.1 54-4 12.7 28.2 14.1 || 100.0 ° 10.8 
1952 $3.5 48.3 12.1 34.4 14.9 || 100.0 : 11.6 
1953 53.5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 || 100.0 . 14.4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 || 100.0 . 12.8 
1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 34.2 14.9 | 100.0 ‘ 15.4 
1956 51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 || 100.0 ‘ 20.5 
1957 51.5 47-6 17.7 30.8 12.7 | 100,0 ‘ 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 |; 100.0 : 17.2 
1959 I 47.7 45.1 12.4 39.9 14.7 | 100.0 17.3 
Imports and their composition in percentage 
1. Raw materials and accessories for industries 3. Fuels and lubricants 
2. Other raw materials and accessories 4. Finished consumer goods 
5. Other finished goods 
Mra °o 
150 60 
100 AE O- 
, y aaa 
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EXPORTS 
Nee EE a 
Of which: 
Agri- | Round | Indus- Metal & 
Yeat cultural | timber trial | Wood | Paper engin. ee Total 
Quarter |products| etc. | products industry | industry | 54 
products} products 2 
products 
| 1 000 mill. mk . 
| 1950 3.3 8.2 70.0 28.5 33.9 4.0 0.0 81.5 
| 1951 3.2 19.0 164.7 56.2 97.2 7.2 0.0 186.9 
| 1952 5.2 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 II. 0.2 156.8 
| 1953 4:7 10.2 116.4 43-7 47-9 20.9 0.2 131.5 
| 1954 5.1 13.6 137-5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 156.6 
| 1955 3.9 19.9 157-3 51.3 75.8 24.8 O.1 181.2 
| 1956 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 178.0 
| 1957 10,2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
| 1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 57:8 115.2 34.0 0.2 247.9 
| 1957 Ill 2.2 7-9 49.0 15.0 24.0 7.6 0.0 59.1 
} | IV 3.4 4.6 62.3 16.9 30.3 12.2 0.0 70.3 
1958 I 2.9 2.2 42.0 7.8 26.2 6.1 0.0 47-1 
II 2.4 3.3 52.9 12.8 28.7 8.9 Out 58.7 
III 2.6 9.7 62.0 19.4 29.7 10,0 0.0 74.3 
IV 2.8 4.1 60.8 17.8 30.6 9.0 Or 67.8 
1959 I ‘3 | 1.9 42.5 8.3 24.9 7.7 | 0.0 47-7 g 
% 
1950 4.1 10.0 85.9 35.0 41.6 49 0.0 | 100.0 
1951 1.7 10.2 88.1 30.1 52.0 3,8 0.0 100.0 
1952 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 7.1 Our 100.0 
1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 100.0 
1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 100.0 
1955 a2 II.o 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 O.I 100.0 
1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 100.0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.7 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 
1958 | 4:3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 13.7 OI 100.0 
| 1959 1) 6.9 4.0 89.1 17.4 52.2 16,1 0.0 || 100.0 
Exports and their composition in percentage 
1. Round timber 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal industry products 
5. Others 
ry TLL MRR 
MOO AS 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange 
¥ (volume) A EN A P Bank 
2 ndex for share prices; 1948= 100) 5 
sna et. ine Turn- : : ruptcies 
Month =| Whole | Retail || VF | Bank |Industrial| All 
finn trade || win. mk | Shares shares | shares Number | 
1938 | 222 123 43 50 547 | 
1954 100 | 100 1 569 140 251 234 I O10 | 
1955 116 114 2312 150 380 339 849 
1956 121 115 3 553 I5t 565 487 973 
1957 114 107 2 648 134 500 430 I 057 
1958 109 101 I 837 130 446 385 918 
| 1957 May 121 113 242 134 496 429 86 
June III III 224 130 473 408 61 
| July 106 101 153 131 471 406 76 
| August 122 | 105 156 132 493 424 62 
September|| 132 112 266 135 521 447 106 
October 119 108 212 130 485 417 87 
Novembetr/} 105 104 156 128 461 396 108 
December 108 131 132 128 458 394 49 
1958 January 89 82 151 133 473 497 go 
February 93 86 151 133 476 409 81 
March 104 92 164 126 469 404 94 
| April 108 97 189 126 464 399 73 
May 111 107 203 126 451 388 81 
June 105 102 124 127 440 380 54 
July 109 99 122 127 439 379 48 
August 116 102 go 129 436 377 67 
Septembe 121 100 152 133 433 375 64 
October 131 112 175 134 424 368 III 
November]| 106 98 155 133 420 364 78 
December 116 133 163 134 425 368 77 
1959 January 93 85 155 138 454 392 7 
February 103 92 160 141 469 405 68 
March 115 97 282 141 491 422 65 
April “a 238 145 499 | 429 a 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948= 100 
600 T | 600 
LA | 
500 : a | ere 
2d bie a 
400 een > ——f] 400 
300 300 
200 : 200 
-\-e-- en - Va 
0m \ng-|-0- | Pe-j-e We swn es oomne PMR eee ae Oe em eeor 
190 100 
| Pee NO ee : ini haat 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET MARCH 31st, 1959 


Liabilities in Finnish marks: 


pg eee ee ee eee lk 
Sight Deposits. . . . . . . . . « « 21 34§ §17007 
Bank of Finland. . . . ... . . . «61644 631 325 
Monetary Institutions in Finland: 
pe ee ee ee ee ee 320 115 774 
Sight Deposits. . . . . . . . « « 4531 283 434 
Foreign Correspondents: 


MP tt tt hhh eth hl e)|6VC 


ae a ee a a 704 486 978 
Payments in transit. . . . . . . . . 2260050191 
Sundry Debts. . . . . . 2... s « = 3.925 198 389 
Interest and commission. . ...... 2 248 823 759 
ee 3 700 000 000 
CP. « « «© © & « & & = 3, 000 000 000 
Profit from previous years. . . ... . 104 932 940 





mk 98 044 909 516 


Guarantees. . 1. 1. 1 1 ee ee ee) =«629-443 876 644 
Assets in Finnish marks: 








Cash “on a ee ee a ee oe 3 397 295 350 
Monetary Institutions in Finland. . . . . 27 918 910 
Foreign Correspondents: 

a 6 6 ws © es & « & koa | 3 463 582 025 

ee ee ce ee ee ee ee I 296 043 
Pe 5 es ee es A 14 272 095 
Ciniess om Che Sete 2 ww wt ll 2 200 000 000 
ae ee Sl, 
EON. 2 ss we tis ts ee wt we «6B EEG ZtO 
Current Accounts. . . . . . . . . « 7878991 635 
Bonds ‘ia < 4 160 974 078 
Shares je se ee Be ee 791 365 625 
lk ke tl lt I 417 407 898 
ee eee ee ee ee eee 34 680 7oo 
Fixtures . oe ee ee ee ee ee eee 100 
Pepments in trmmelt. . . 2. 1 1 wt 2 118 141 905 
Sundry Assets. . . . . 1. 1 1 es) ©4401 250907 
i 6s & 6s a eA eee we ee 191 225 388 
Salaries Sake - «6. me we oe 347 089 391 
ee 253 §31 402 





mk 98 044 909 516 











Keskuskirjapaino - Helsinki 1959 
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Location of 
branch offices 
of PELLO 
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rd KAJAANI 


KUHMO 
a as PETARSAARD H. a ARV! 
ORAVAIS ciuruves! @ | 
Z ORAVAINEN » «A NURMES 
VAASA 
4 VASA VOYRI @urus UIEKSA 
SEINAJOKI ® @ 
NARPE ~~ @ acasiznvr  SAARURRV TERVO 
sage ore °.. 2 
KRISTINESTAD e — KEURUU = RANEKOSK! © SUONENJOK! » a 
KRISTINA KAUHAJO e +EINAVES! “a 
VIRRAT 
rannaanras @ ms @ IVVASKYLR —PIEKSAMAKI VARKAUS xeRimaxi 
KANO = MANTTA 
RANTASALMI 
@ vxmsx ailee 


mantv.ivoro® KYROSKOSKI® m xs 


ro @ ry Ce: 


Q@einner  SAVONUNNA 
TAMMERFORS@) — @SvsMA 


HARIAVALT e © Quam PADASIOK! Qantvnau 
KOKEMAK roumnr® VALKEAKOSK! VUOKSENNISKA 
RAUMA e _ Q@rewors IMATRA 
LAUTTAKYLA @ asters LAHTI KUUSANKOSK! eee... 





UUSIKAUPUNK! toma © RUHIMAKI KOUVOLA LAPPEENRANTA 
FORSSA @ _ MYLLYKOSKI 
KAUSALA KARHULA 


NAANTALI eure HrvInecan@ ORMATTNA ie oi 
a [~) Aso JARVENPAA LOVIISA' HAMINA 
@ winnicrams 2 LOHIA ge KERAVA Feo rae 
= , KARIS 110 Da rorvod KOTKA 
EE nd» Oe icaRIAR@® _ 
*, easing are HELSINKI 
tammisaag HELSINGFORS 




















